The Canoe 

It was cool for July. J.D hardly broke a sweat carrying the small birchbark canoe over his 
head. As he walked, a sweet breeze rushed up his pants and tickled his legs. Though it was 
useless, the sun sat high in the blue sky like a mock sun, not made of light or gas but of a million 
petals or cottonhairs. The unexpected weather made J.D. nervous. It wasn’t that it was 
uncommon for the Upper Peninsula to be so cool this time of year, it was just impractical. J.D. 
had worn a short shirt in anticipation of a long hot day in the sun, but now under the sway of the 
unseasonal breeze, he was already worried about the chill of the impending eve—he was sure to 
shiver out on the water without a sweater. 

His step was eager as he cut through the dense spread of trees. The fractors of forest 
limbs tied together by stringed nests and shadows hummed above his head and formed a shallow 
corridor over his path. Branches bounced off the top of the canoe and swung with tension in the 
stiff rhythm of his step. It would have appeared to an observer that the trees were dancing that 
old proverbial jig of fairytales; those faraway worlds where flora celebrate the ambition of boys. 

J.D. carried the boat from its front, using its selachimorphic nose to keep his body clean. 
His hair was greased, his face was serious as stone, and he wore his best white linen shirt. The 
boy couldn’t even remember the last time he’d worn the white linen shirt. He seemed to recall 
wearing it on some distant Easter but couldn’t be sure. As far as he could trust his memory, it had 
hung clean and alone like a ghost in the back of his closet until today when he gently handled it 
from its hanger and asked his mother to iron it for him. “What for?” she asked. “You can’t wear 
this out in the woods, J.D. It’s your best shirt.” 

Already in his walk to the water the linen shirt had accrued a gray, oily stain on the left 


shoulder where a slug who had been holed up in the dugout of the canoe fell and landed upon the 


boy as he hoisted the boat above his head. “Hell,” he said. “Damn slug. I’ve got no time to 
change now.” It was true—he had not a moment to spare. It was nearly twelve o’clock and he 
had an appointment to keep. 

In truth, J.D. had known for exactly one year now just what shirt he was going to wear on 
this day. He had foreseen himself in his regal linen shirt hundreds of times in the last year. The 
shirt had been in his daydreams, his fantasies, his visions and prayers. With the wearing of the 
white linen shirt, everything was going exactly as planned. Everything was in its right place. 
Nothing could go wrong as long as all began as it should: with the donning of his nice white 
linen shirt. 

When J.D. reached the water, he felt another breeze fill his clothes. His thin skin 
protested and began to shell. He looked to the sky and saw a bed of ash-colored clouds out on the 
flank of the planet crawling slowly towards the crest of the earth. Looks like rain, he thought. He 
hurried the canoe into the water and looked himself over once on the shore. His boots had taken 
on some mud which he remedied with a cool kick of the heals. His pants had remained clean, and 
aside from the dull impression of the slug on his shoulder, the shirt looked good. It was straight 
and buttoned and it shone like a pearl in the sun. 

Across the water, Copper Falls—the other constant player in his fantasies—played its 
part just as directed. The small but distinguished falls framed the picture, tossing white tufts of 
water over its rocky terminus and into the lake below. J.D. looked up at the faithful falls and it 
made him happy that they were there, just as they should be. He smiled. He stepped into the 
canoe slowly so as not to graze his clean pants on its frame, and from the same lip of the shore 
that he had the year before, he set off into the water with a push of his oar into the rocks. He 


floated slowly to the center. Everything was going exactly as planned. 


The boy looked around in delicious anticipation. After so many agonizing nights 
imprisoned by the malignant rotary of memory, the day had finally come. There is Copper Falls, 
and there is the old cherry tree, he thought. Even the wild onion is growing along the bank. It's 
July 10th, and I’m wearing my good white linen shirt. I'm here at Copper Falls in my canoe just 
as I should be, but where on earth is Abby Emerson? 

His spinning thoughts reflected off the water which lay perfect like glass. The weightless 
tails of his thoughtbirds floated atop beds of wind that blew invisibly about his head. The lake 
had received his tenacity with a comfortable plainness—its majesty prevailed despite the urgent 
occasion. Black clusters of insects like living shadows moved above the water in dance. Some 
few breathing things unseen but heard spied on J.D. from their roosts and cradles from high and 
low alike and the whole scene around the lake was brown as trout and unexcited. Soon the sun 
disappeared behind a full, gray cloud and the birds cursed at the shade cast by the damned cloud. 
The wet crater of a bass broke the sheen of the perfect water. The sound of the fish turned J.D.’s 
attention from his innerworld to the world in which he was still alone on the lake. It was now 


fifteen past twelve and she hadn’t yet shown. 


For it was on this day one year ago that J.D. met Abby Emerson. Fate had it that he had 
walked to the water that morning, lured from his home by the hum of the falls, and paddled 
around in his canoe with a pail of bread like he had done many times before. The bread was 
being tossed overboard in small knots, and the fat fish, too dumb to be happy, were swimming up 
to the boy’s vessel to fetch the offering. There was an endless supply of bread in the pail and 
there were seemingly just as many fish. The day was hot and the punishing white sun was 


reflected in the black lake. It sparkled like moonstone under the easy wake of the canoe and fish 


of every color birthed from the blinding whiteness of the reflection—the white womb of the 
water—and found the surface to kiss the air with alien lips in search of the wet bread. J.D. sweat 
profusely. 

It must have been about twelve o’clock when he first saw the startling specter of a girl on 
the south shore. She was in a summer dress. A cherry red ribbon held her hazel hair up at her 
crown. She was gawking at the falls, pretending not to see the boat, the bread, or the boy. 

“Hey!” J.D. called. She turned with a smile. J.D. could not yet tell that she was in fact an 
angel, and he was perturbed at the interruption of his day on the water. “How’d you get here?” 

The girl smiled wider and performed a curtsy. 

“That's not cute,” he said. “I came out here to be alone. Why don’t you buzz off?” 

“Why don’t you make me?” the girl called back. She was balancing on stepping stones 
now near the falls, provoking an accident into the fast cold water. 

“Hey,” J.D. called again, “don’t walk on those!” He began to row towards the girl who 
was now four stones further. She was laughing, her belly in circus over the fuming boy. J.D. 
rowed faster. “You’re goin’ta get stuck!” 

The girl hopped in her dull, clanky school-shoes across the jagged rocks. In only a matter 
of moments she stood tall and proud upon the grandest rock of them all. It was a jutting 
Michigan boulder with the many cathedrals and orifices of an ancient glacier. It had sat under the 
falls for so long that a river had been willed through its center. The girl was sprayed by the 
diamond mist of the falls. She taunted J.D. from the high ground. 

What she hadn't yet realized was that she had taken the impossible path—by the nature of 
the stones, it was but a simple hopscotch to get from the shore to the falls, but it was a swimming 


lesson to make the opposite journey. 


“How are you goin’ to get back now?” J.D. called out with a self-satisfaction about him. 
He smiled and his uneven, boyish teeth sprang from his lips. He had stopped his paddling so that 
he could sit and enjoy watching his adversary realize her folly. “I think Pll go in for lunch now. It 
was nice to meet you!” 

The girl turned from side to side. Her face became flush. She panicked like a child lost. 
“Wait!” she cried. 

J.D. had turned his back already. He began rowing to the shore. He was smiling as the 
faint pleads of the helpless girl ebbed under the roar of the falls. A little nuisance—a 
devil!—how dare she intrude on him! 

“Won’t you come and get me?” he heard her say. 

It was easy to ignore her at first, just until he could hear the tears coat her voice. 

“Won’t you please come back?” she begged. “I’m sorry I bothered you. I don’t know 
how to swim.” Her voice cracked with fear at this last proclamation. 

“Oh, hell,” J.D. said to himself. He turned the canoe around slowly and looked at the girl. 
They stared at each other like savanna cats. “You really can’t swim?” he called out. 

The crying girl shook her head. 

“Oh, hell,” he said and began to row. 

As he reached the rocks, he could finally make out the girl’s face. Her round cheeks were 
flushed and full and colored like a prairie and she wore red lipstick that drew her teary eyes out 
from under her dark brow. Her whole body was wrapped in rainbow behind the fine prism of the 
falls. She looked older than him, but no older than fifteen. She stepped down into the rocking 


canoe and he helped her to the bench atop the teetering water. 


“Thanks,” she said, looking at her shoes. “I’m sorry for bothering you. Will you just take 
me ashore now?” 

J.D. hadn’t heard her. In truth, he was hardly seeing her. He had no explanation for where 
his mind had gone in the moment it took for her to sit down. 

“Will you?” she said. 

“Yes,” he stuttered. “Of course...I1’m real sorry for bein’ so mean.” 

“That’s okay.” 

“T shouldn’ta been so awfully mean. I’m not a mean person, really. I don’t know why I 
had to be so mean.” 

“Tt’s really okay. I wasn’t trying to bother you,” she sniffled. “What’s your name?” 

“J.D.” 

“What’s that short for? John Daniel?” 

“Jeb Daniel.” 

“What's Jeb short for?” 

“Jebediah.” 

“That’s my grandpop’s name.” 

“Tt's my pa’s name too. That's why I’m called J.D.” 

“T’m Abby Emerson.” 

The two shook hands. 

“What are you doin’ out here at Copper Falls?” asked J.D. “Noone lives out here but my 
family and the Lazurnes.” 

“The Lazurnes are my family,” she said. “Dalton is my uncle. He’s my mom’s brother. 


We always come up for a few days in July, ever since I was little. Just to visit.” 


“Where from?” 

“Wisconsin. I live in Green Bay. My pa drove us up here in the Ford.” 

“You got a Ford?” J.D. asked, showing his poverty. 

“You don’t have one?” 

“My pa sold his,” J.D. lied. “He’s gettin’ a new one soon.” 

The two embarrassed, enthralled kids sat in silence for some time, drifting along the 
water. They each looked out at the infinity of the falls. Their unwillingness to speak had 
beckoned them to look. Still, J.D.’s eyes made several attempts to study the girl. Occasionally, 
her own eyes would turn subtly to perform her own study, but when she was caught, it was back 
to the falls for both of them. J.D. rowed slowly. He made towards the shore, but worked the oars 
in a way that appeared cumbersome. The boat floated in some aimless impression of forward as 
he looked on and studied her. Finally, Abby spoke again. 

“T like your canoe.” 

“Thanks. I’ve had it since I was just little. My friend Delly Sprague and his pa built it. 
They build birch canoes and sell’em in town. Everybody ‘round here gets their canoes from 
Spragues. They’re Indians. They got some great canoes.” 

“T saw some Indians in town.” 

“Lots of’em up here and Spragues are the best of’em too. My pa known Sprague since 
they was boys just like Delly’n me. Me’n Dell are like brothers, really. Though he got himself a 
girlfriend now so I don’t hardly see’im. But them Indians make great canoes. He made this one 
all by hand, can you believe it?” 


“T like it.” 


“T always liked goin’ out on Sprague’s canoe when I was little. He taught me and Delly 
how to row and everything. When I turned—what, musta been seven or eight—he built me this 
one. But he makes other stuff too, not just canoes. They can build y’ just about anything. My pa 
has a bunch of good farm tools he bought from Sprague, but none as special as this canoe. Me 
and Delly used to come out here and fish in this canoe but we ‘bout caught all the fish years ago 
so now I come out here and feed’em sometimes like I’m doin’ now. I’m hopin’ the fish all come 
back and in a couple years we can come back out and catch’em all again. I’ve had some of the 
best days of my life sittin’ here in this canoe all thanks to Spragues. We use’ta come out here 
laughin’ so hard we were nearly throwin’ up overboard, me n’ Dell. Talkin’ ‘bout wild stuff only 
we thinks funny, like we were speakin’ another language sometimes. We come up with so many 
funny stories. I guess I can’t really explain it, it won’t be so funny to you. But maybe you have a 
friend like that, where everything is just so funny. Dell used to sit just where you’re sittin’ now 
and my God we would laugh. We loved this canoe. Still do. I reckon soon I’ll outgrow it I guess. 
Suppose I can’t live in it forever. It's just a little canoe.” 

“Tt is little, but I like it. My pa has one back home, but I’ve never been in it.” 

“That’s a shame, it's a good place to get some thinkin’ done too. Be alone for a while.” 

“Sorry.” Abby turned her head towards the water. 

“T didn’t mean it like that,” J.D. said. They both sat quiet. J.D. looked real hard at the girl 
and this time he didn’t mind if she noticed. Her profile tried not to look back at him. “Do you 
like the falls?” he asked. 

“They’re beautiful. I was getting so bored in the house all alone, Uncle Dalton sent me 
out on a trail to the falls.” 


“You don’t have no brothers or sisters?” 


“No.” 

“T have a baby brother. He’s no good for fun.” 

“T wish I had somebody back at my uncle’s house. There isn’t a thing for me to do.” 
“Tf you want,” J.D. murmured, “you can stay out here with me. I don’t mind.” 


And for the first time since Abby sat down, their sorry, stupid, young eyes met. 


For a year J.D. thought about that day. His entire life grew to be informed by that day. He 
had come to punctuate his very existence by dividing it into two epochs: life before and after 
Abby Emerson, and every decision he made was in the wake of that single day. 

As the year passed he denied himself the privilege of returning to the falls, unable to bear 
the thought of being amongst them without Abby. And as his trusty canoe slept beside the shed 
where it wintered, J.D. became so consumed with thoughts of the girl that he could hardly be 
reached. He was absent and pensive; uninterested in friends, sports or doing much of anything. 
He turned down invitations to baseball games, hunting trips, dances, parties, and even plays and 
pictures. The insistent schoolgirls cast their budding eyes on him, but to no avail—as far as he 
was concerned, he was spoken for. In November, Delly’s older brother even got himself a Ford 
and offered to take the boys down to Marquette. “Maybe another time,” J.D. said. Instead, he 
locked himself in his room like some tortured anchorite of love and thought only of Abby 
Emerson. Each day he tried with arduous effort to remember every fleeting moment of their 
meeting. He remembered vividly the hot sun blistering his tender neck as they spoke—that same 
star that came to reveal the hidden sunspots under Abby’s eyes along her cheekbones. He 
remembered how her red lips were too small still for lipstick, but how she had somehow seemed 


so womanly behind them. He remembered how as the day finally cooled and the sun was lost 
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behind the black trees he held her hand and it was small and round and even nervous and they 
tried for a few moments to unpuzzle their anatomy under the shallow walls of the canoe out of 
sight of the world but their fingers tangled in some funny ecstasy of failure and so they stayed 
tangled and neither boy nor girl minded. She even reluctantly allowed him to know the girlish 
grace of her thigh for what seemed like an impossible moment before she convulsed to one side 
and scared his curious hand back to her own. It was then that J.D. first felt the nameless noise of 
a bull inside him, like his blood became current and sparked his bones to rupture until they burst 
inside his delicate skin. He felt like tearing himself out from his body—the imprisonment of a 
damned body—and dancing in the air with her mystery as if something unknown or iridescent or 
even holy lived inside of them and longed for the twitching soul of the other, and for once he 
understood the meaning of the word holy because for his entire life he heard about holy things 
and this feeling was so unspeakable and profound that it must be holy. 

It was only in memory that he could again feel the warmth of this holiness. His favorite 
of all scenes to recall was their final moments together as the sky began to blacken on that July 
night and they were each beckoned home by the light of the moon. Under that moonlight he laid 
the first careless kiss upon her lips; the first of dozens of exquisite masterpieces between their 
two mouths that would dizzy their bodies as they tried again and again to pry themselves from 
their swollen love. 

“T leave for Wisconsin tomorrow.” 

“That’s rotten,” J.D. said. “That's the most rotten thing I’ve ever heard.” 

“T’ll come again next July. We always come the same week every July.” 

“Let's meet again right here. Would you do that?” 


“Of course.” 
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“Let's meet right here at the falls on July 10th, next year. At twelve o’clock.” 

“T’Il meet you right here, J.D.” 

“Do you promise?” 

“T promise.” 

And with her promise, they kissed for a final time and left each other's arms like the 
tearing of a muscle, like the ridding of a parasite and the hopeless curse of their separation 
wrought dread like death upon their two souls as they each fell opposite into the dark woods. 

When J.D. returned home that night it took him almost no time to discover that his shirt 
was stuck with the scent of their love and with this discovery, he hid the garment under his bed, 
drawing from it in moments of agony. The shirt held her scent for months before it began to take 
on the musk of his floor, but occasionally, on cool days even almost a year later, J.D. could turn 
to the right cuff or meticulously investigate the undercollar or perhaps mine the walls of the 
creases of the backsleeve and catch the faintest glow of Abby Emerson and be transported back 
into her lap. 

There was even one fabled night in December when J.D. dreamed of the girl. In the 
dream, they were close together and she offered a lone finger into his stuttering mouth. When he 
awoke, he nearly died of anguish as he discovered his lover’s absence from his bed and he 
rushed himself back to sleep to chase just a single glimpse of the girl. For a week he feigned 
sickness and kept himself from school as he was obsessed by sleep. He slept fifteen or sixteen 
hours each day, tiring himself with heaps of food and milk in an attempt to reach Abby Emerson 


in the netherworld of dreams for just a single moment more. He never did. 
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Now he sat in the little canoe with his slug-stained linen shirt and waited for her. His 
boney hands trembled at the mercy of his nerves. The growing breeze worsened his tremor. His 
long legs stretched far past the center of the boat, nearly to the bench opposite to him. He looked 
down at these legs and an uneasiness washed over him. It seemed as though everything in the 
canoe looked terribly different than it ever had. It seemed that for the first time in his boyhood, 
he wasn’t him. He shook this horrid discovery from his mind and reached for his watch. It was 
nearly one o’clock. 

In just a year, J.D. had changed a lot. His neck sprouted little black hairs like bugs. He 
could never get them all when he shaved. The terrain of his face changed from the marble 
Alexander of his youth to a landscape of trenches and pustules, red and irritated by his being 
outdoors. He had grown self-conscious of these imperfections and he hoped that Abby Emerson 
had not slipped her head through the cracks of the forest door without his noticing. Perhaps she 
caught a glimpse of his new body and turned away, he thought. Surely she wouldn’t mind that he 
had grown up some, and surely she couldn’t see him clearly from the shore anyhow, right? 

A few times as he waited, a mischievous wind blew the noise out from under a bush and 
J.D. ripped his head in its direction, preparing to see his unpunctual nymph come birthed from 
behind the wide trunk of an oak. Another time a stone tumbled from the falls to the gel of the 
soft lake below and J.D. swore it was the girl teasing his love from behind a curtain of water. 
Each instance encouraged him to wait just a little longer, but by the far reaches of the afternoon 
he felt his throat begin to whimper. “Oh, hell,” he choked. He felt silly and helpless. He 
scratched the scruff of his neck and with red eyes he took hold of the oars. 

Soon a battery of black clouds erased the blue sky and swallowed the sun completely. 


The movement of these clouds possessed such intention that they seemed performative, as if they 
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were commanded to move there by some unspoken evil. With the death of the sun came the wind 
and so the stillness of the forest began to come alive in the anticipation of rain. Worried creatures 
scurried across the banks of the water—amphibious vermin squealed through clayearth into 
hiding holes and stumps of treecorpse. The distressed song of a lone crane, strangled by its very 
genesis, called out overhead and J.D. could smell the bowels of the storm and in the distance he 
heard a crumbling thunder. A hollow deadness invaded him as if the same black clouds above 
him had replaced his heart and urged his weightless body to float to the ends of the world where 
he could be obliterated by bad storms and the winds of malefia. A single raindrop fell and 
shattered the lake with the sound of a thousand rains and he began to row to shore. By the time 


he reached the land it was raining much harder. 


